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For Friends’ Review. 
“IN DILIGENCE NOT SLOTHFUL.” 


(Rom. xii. 11.) 


It is probable that the Apostle Paul 
would lave felt a degree of astonishment 
could he have foreseen the many dis- 
courses on the importance of attending to 
the ‘‘business’’ of money-getting that 
have been based on the passage at the 
head of this paper, which reads in the 
authorized version: ‘Not slothful in 
business.’? 

I do not at all mean to imply that he 
would not have approved of a great deal 
of the sound common-sense advice given 
to the young with this as a text; but he 
would have been at a loss to know why 
his words should be understood to mean 
diligence in outward concerns more than 
in spiritual, when the emphasis in his 
mind was clearly on the latter. 

We find the force of the word (see 
Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the 
N. T. under the word ‘‘ spoudée ’”) when 
Herodias went with ‘‘Aaste"’ from her 
mother to Herod on her cruel errand 
(Mark vi. 25), and, again, where we read 
of many with holy thoughts going into 
the hill-country in “‘ Aasée,’’ to commune 
with her kinswoman Elizabeth on the 
wonderful message of the angel (Luke i. 
39)- In both these cases there was one 
absorbing thought in the mind of the 
hasting ones, and they allowed nothing to 
interfere with it till it was accomplished. 

Paul (2 Cor. vii. 11) speaks of the 
‘* earnest care” his reproof wrought in 
the Corinthians, and he tells them that 
he had written it that your “earnest care” 
(not ‘‘ our care,’’ as in A. V.) ‘‘ for us 
might be made manifest unto you in the 
sight of God ;” in other words, that they 
themselves might be aroused to their true 
position in regard to the apostle, as well 
as to the false place to which their license 
had brought them. When they did see 
it, they lost no time in hastening to re- 
move the disgrace.* 

Again, in the epistle to the Hebrews 
we find the author desiring that, as those 
whom he addresses have been very faith- 
ful in ministering to the saints, they may 
show the same ‘‘diligence’’ in the future. 

Jude tells us how earnest he was to 
write to his friends of our common salva- 
tion ; tells us that, as he was giving all 

‘‘ditigence” to the matter, he was con- 
strained to write in the remarkable way 
that he did. 

Paul, in Rom. xii. 8, urges upon those 
who are in authority in the church to be 





* The same word is used three times in the next chap- 
ter—2 Cor. viii. 7, But as ye abound ... inall‘ ear- 
nestness.” Ver. 8,**the earnestness of others.” Ver. 
16, “the earnest care” of Titus for the Corinthians. 
Ver. 17 uses the adjective of the same word, “‘ very ear- 
mest.”” lt 1s noteworthy that the word, or its cognates, 
are not found elsewhere in this episile, 


faithful in the exercise of it, ruling with 
‘‘diligence,” for position in the church is 
for service. No one is to be a lord over 
God’s heritage, but those who are the 
more responsible ones are to be examples 
to the rest, and, not least in their dili- 
gence in attending to the duties that 
specially devolve upon them in their 
office. 

In a strain more akin to the passage 
first quoted, we note how we are told, in 
2 Pet. 1, 4, 5, that, because we have re- 
ceived exceeding great and precious 
promises through which we are to become 
partakers of the divine nature, we are “on 
our part’? adding all ‘‘diligence” to 
supply in our faith virtue, in our virtue 
knowledge, etc. We are thus taught the 
need of active co-operation with the Lord. 
He has set forth the privileges we have in 
the Gospel, privileges which it 1s His will 
we should come up to. Now, on our 
part there must be diligence to compre- 
hend, to lay hold upon, and to live 
according to their promises. 

It would be too long to refer to other 
allied words, for enough has been said to 
appreciate the force of the apostle’s 
teaching in the matter before us. The 
sentence reads: ‘‘In love of the breth- 
ren, be tenderly affectioned one to 
another; in honor, preferring one an- 
other ; in diligence, not slothful; fervent 
in spirit ; serving the Lord (or, as ‘ some 
ancient authorities reac,’ ‘ the opportu- 
nity’); rejoicing in hope; patient in 
tribulation; continuing steadiastly in 
prayer ; commnicating to the necessities 
of the saints; given to hospitality.’’ It is 
easy to see what the diligence here referred 
tois. There is to be the outward mani- 
festation of the intense interest we have in 
following after the Lord and in fulfilling 
His will. We are to be earnest and, as it 
were, in Aasée in the matter ; and, 1n fact, 
our word ‘‘speed’’ is derived from the 
same root as this Greek word is. Weare 
not to allow our attention to be turned 
away by self-love, but be kindly affec- 
tioned, one to another; or by seeking 
preferment, for we are in honor to prefer 
one another. Neither is our labor to be 
only external, for we are to be fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord. It is this that 
will enable us to rejoice in hope, to be 
patient, prayerful and generous. 

The teaching is that nothing is to inter- 
fere with the central moving spring of 
our lives. We are to seek, first, to stand 
complete in all the will of God. This 
applies to the whole life we live ; and the 
application of the passage to ordinary 
‘*business’” is found in this—that the 
avocation of the Christian is part of his 
service to the Lord. He is to be diligent 
in that as unto the Lord, esteeming it 
wholly because it is part of this service, 





holding it in its proper subjection to 
things of higher importance, and conduct- 
ing it according to the will of God, for 
the full force of the passage is to exhort 
us to be zealous for the work of the Lord, 
with a zeal fed from Himself and show- 
ing itself forth steadily for the help and 
blessing of others. 

“QO Lord, have mercy upon us, and 
incline our hearts to keep thy law.’’ 

RicH. Henry THOMAS. 





From The Christian At Work. 
THE OLD THSTAMENT AND AN- 
CIENT MONUMENTS. 


BY A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., 


Professor of Oriental History and Litera- 
ture, Oxford University, England. 
Concluded from page 91. 

The evidence given by the cuneiform 
tablets of Tel el-Amarna is supplemented 
by the inscriptions collected by Dr. Glaser 
and others in Arabia. It seems to result 
from a study of these that the kingdom of 
Sheba whose queen came to visit Solomom 
was preceded by a yet more powerfub 
kingdom, that of Ma’in. The capital of 
the kingdom was ‘in the extreme south of 
the Arabian peninsula, but its kings held 
sway as far north-as the borders of Edom 
and Egypt, and even to the city of Gaza. 
Its people were highly cultivated and have 
left behind them inscriptions carved om 
the rocks both in the south and in the 
north of Arabia. Here then we have a 
population, allied in blood and language 
to the Israelites, and extending as far as 
that very desert in which the Israelites 
wandered for so many years, who had 
practised the art of alphabetic writing 
from a very early period. If the Arabs 
of Ma’in could write and read, why could 
not the Israelites have done the same ? 

But archzological research has afforded 
us the means of proving in certain in- 
stances that the narratives we possess in 
the earlier portion of the Bible are his- 
torical, and must therefore have been de- 
rived from credible sources. The account 
of the campaign of Chedorlaomer and his 
Babylonian allies against Palestine has 
been condemned as unhistorical by the 
‘** higher critics.” It has been urged that 
a campaign against so distant a country as. 
Palestine could not have been made by am 
Elamite king at so early a period, and 
that it would have been impossible at such 
a time to retain a distant dependency un- 
der tribute for thirteen years. It has been 
questioned whether even the existence of 
Palestine could have been knowa to the 
Babylonians at so early a date. And yet 
inscriptions have now proved that it was. 
the critic, and not the Biblical writer who. 
was mistaken, and that not only was Pales- 
tine well known to the Babyloniansin the 
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opened to the Gospel since Carey had to 
seek Danish protection in India! Where 
now can we not go? How grandly like 
Pentecost’s tongues of fire is that multi- 
plication of the translations of the Bible 
into at least six times as many languages 
and dialects as when Carey began trans- 
lating ! One of the main blessings of these 
gatherings was this, that the contrast be- 
tween 1892 and 1792 was made vivid and 
almost visible as the missionary laborers 
told of the wonder-working of God. 
The very antithesis of history was a 
provocation to love and good works, and 
compelled one to feel ashamed at the lack 
of modern enterprise for God. 

The interest of this great anniversary 
had, of course, three centres—Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Kettering—because in a 
different way Carey and the work of mis- 
sions was linked with each place. At JVot- 
tingham, May 30th, 1792, in the old Bap. 
tist chapel, Clark street,Carey preached that 
great epoch making sermon from Isa. lii. 
2, 3. That chapel stands and is as it was, 
save that the pulpit and pews are removed 
and part of the gallery. 

At Leicester the interest gravitates to- 
wards Harvey Lane Chapel, where Carey 
preached, and the little humble home op- 
posite, where he dwelt. 

At Xettering the interest largely centres 
not only on the Fuller Chapel, but on 
Widow Becbe Wallis’s cottage, still stand- 
ing, where, on October 2d, 1792, the ac- 
tual meeting was held, when those twelve 
obscure men drew up their missionary 
compact, and the thirteen pounds and 
half crown were laid on the table, and the 
table became an altar of offerings. This 
cottage is a kind of Mecca to missionary 
pilgrims, and it ought to be a missionary 
training school. It reminds one of Antioch 
and the mysterious voice which said, 
as those primitive Christians fasted and 
prayed, ‘‘Separate Me Barnabas and 
Saul, to the work whereunto I have called 
them.’’ Here, while most of the Church 
of God slept in indifference, those ‘‘ apos- 
tates of the anvil, loom, and cobbler’s 
bench ’’ undertook to organize a society 
for a world’s evangelization. Think of 
that offering—less than sixty five dollars / 
—yet that offering probably represented 
more real prayer and self denial than any 
similar sum collected since. 

Among all the noble things said, the 
following were conspicuously suggestive. 
It was shown that missions are as valuable 
for their refl2x influence in quickening re- 
vivals at home as in promoting conversions 
abroad. The singular fourfold repetition of 
Carey’s text in the four centenary sermons 
by Glover, Clifford, Pierson, and Landels 
served to engrave on the tablets of the 
gathering the famous motto of Carey as 
the signal for a new century. Fuller’s 
compact with Carey to ‘* hold the ropes’’ 
while he went down into the mine; 
Carey’s humble saying to Dr. Duff, 
‘*When I am gone, speak not of Dr. 
Carey, but of Dr. Carey’s Saviour ;’’ 
God’s choice of a poor and uneducated 
workingman, to leave the cobbler’s bench 
and become a pioneer of missionaries and 


translators; the prominence of prayer 
and self-sacrifice in the inception of the 
missionary work ; the personal contribu- 
tion of Carey himself to missions, repre- 
senting not less than £80,000 in money 
values ; Carey’s waiting, and being willng 
to wait ten years for one convert; Mr. 
Hawker’s vindication of the cost of mis- 
sions as belonging to a ‘‘ costly order of 
things,” in which the costliest sacrifice was 
the inception of all in the blood of Jesus ; 
the grandeur of a man as hanging partly 
on the nobility of his message and mis- 
sion; the grandeur of the opportunity 
when God sets before the Church an open 
door to a thousand millions of heathens, 
and the awfulness of the responsibility to 
enter the harvest field when the sowing 
time comes, to sow, and when the reaping 
time comes, to reap—all these notable 
Sayings, suggestions, reminders, remain 
in the memories of all who were present, 
and we hope may make this second jubilee 
even more permanent in its hallowed im- 
pressions and impulses than the former in 
1842, the influence of which has not yet 
passed away from those who survive to 
recall it. 

At the outset of the meetings Secretary 
Baynes announced that the centennial 
fund had reached £78,000 ; we felt con- 
fident that before the last Kettering meet- 
ing closed the sum of at least £80,000 
would be reached, and it was; and if the 
full £100,000 be not the final outcome, 
it will be a humiliating surprise indeed ; 
but no present gush of even sanctified en- 
thusiasm will suffice. The work of world- 
wide missions needs a long pull and a 
strong pull and a pull all together. 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING on 
Temperance a hundred years ago. The 
following are some of the extracts from 
the minutes, as transcribed in the Phila- 
delphia Friend : 


1792.—‘* The concern of the body re- 
specting the distillation, dealing in and 
use of spirituous liquors appears to have 
been attended to in the several quarters, 
and labor extended occasionally by com. 
mittees of Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, some of the reports being expressive 
of a degree of encouraging prospects, 
most of those visited acknowledging the 
righteousness of Friends’ testimony here- 
in, though some in the different meetings 
appear entangled by apprehensions of a 
necessity to continue a traffic in this per- 
nicious article. One report expressing 
that, upon the whole, it does not appear 
that the concern has gained ground since 
last year.”’ 

1793.—Report was made that commit 
tees in some of the Quarterly and Month- 
ly Meetings have visited such professing 
with us, who are in the practice of dealing 
in Or promoting the unnecessary use of 
distilled spirituous liquors, some of whom 
have declined the business, and others ac- 
knowledge the righteousness of our testi- 
mony, yet greater readiness to relinquish 


the prospect of gain thro’ that channel is 
still wanting in some, and three of the 
quarters intimate that they do nct appre- 
hend Friends’ testimony has gained ground 
the last year.’’ 

A committee appointed to consider the 
subject made the following report, which 
being solidly attended to, the same was 
with much unanimity united with: 

‘* We, the committee appointed to take 
into consideration the subject of distilled 
spirituous liquors, having met and weight- 
ily deliberated thereon, as also examined 
former minutes of the Yearly Meeting on 
the subject, agree to report: That it is our 
uuited sense and judgment, it would be 
expedient -for the Yearly Meeting to rec- 
ommend to the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings, to continue their cares in a 
strict observance of the advices handed 
down by minutes.of 1777 and 1788, and 
if any should reject the advice of their 
Friends by continuing the practice of im- 
porting or vending distilled spirituous 
liquors either on their own account or as 
agents for others, or distil or retail such 
liquors, or sell, or grind grain for the use 
of distillation, that such should not be 
employed in any services in the church ; 
nor their contributions received for the 
use thereof; and a clear and explicit ac- 
count of the state of their members, with 
the care of meetings to such herein be 
sent up next year. And we further pro- 
pose, if any should distil spirits out of 
grain, or retail such liquors, that Monthly 
Meetings should deal with them as with 
other offenders, and if they cannot be 
prevailed upon to desist from such a prac- 
tice, be at liberty to declare their disunity 
with them.” 

1801.—‘‘ The subject of spirituous 
liquors has obtained solid attention and re- 
gard in the several meetings, from the ac- 
counts whereof it appears that there are fif- 
teen members engaged in distillation, fifty 
that deal in or retail this article, and sev- 
eral others who frequently use it in the 
time of harvest or otherwise ; several of 
the Quarters mention that some of their 
members are concerned in the practice, 
but do not specify the number, and there 
are also divers who have their fruit of 
cider converted into spirits. To nearly 
all those whose conduct has given occa- 
sion of concern and pain on this account, 
visits have been made and brotherly en- 
deavors used to dissuade them from @ 
practice so repugnant to the advice of the 
body and their own religious benefit ; and 
tho’ a degree of comfort is derived from 
a prospect of amendment in some places, 
a few seeming desirous of becoming dis- 
entangled from the business, yet in gen- 
eral, little real advancement in this testi- 
mony has been made since last year.” 

‘*The advancement of our testimony 
against the improper use and traffic in dis- 
tilled spirituous liquors obtaining renewed 
weighty xttention, it is believed that the 
importance thereof justifies the appoint- 
ment of a committee to take the subject 
under their solid consideration.’’ Sixty- 


six Friends were named to constitute this 
committee who reported at a later session 
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of the meeting. (Report not given). 
Various sentiments were expressed thereon 
and the subject postponed ‘to the next 
annual assembly.’ ’’ 

From our present standpoint this does 
mot appear to be going far in the way of 
reform. But it was a positive advance 
for its time ; and in this Friends were, as 
a body, in the van of the movement 
towards total abstinence from the use of 
intoxicating liquors. 


A City witHout Satoons.—Eli F. 
Ritter has recently returned from a visit 
to the new city of Harriman, in East 
Tennessee, ‘‘I was there several days, 
including the Fourth of July,” he says. 
<* They observed the Fourth after the old. 
fashioned style. The people of the city 
and the surrounding country for fifteen or 
twenty miles were there in force. The 
east Tennessee Land Company a few years 
ago purchased about three million acres 
of land, all of which lies on the east side 
of the Emery river and north of Waldon’s 
tidge. The company planted the town of 
Harriman, which begins at <mery Gap, 
on the Emery river, and runs east for 
three miles up the Tennessee valley. It is 
on the Cincinnati Southern railroad, 255 
miles from Cincinnati. The first sale of 
lots was about two years and a half ago. 
The city bas now, it is claimed, a popula- 
tion of over 4,000. The buildings are 
substantial, and some are large and beau- 
tiful. Much work has been done in mak- 
ing streets, sidewalks and public improve- 
ments. 

The company owning the land has put 
into every deed a condition that the 
purchaser forfeits the title if intoxicating 
liquors are ever manufactured, disposed 
of, or used for beverage purposes on the 
premises. That condition runs with the 
title in all the deeds made by the com- 
pany. The city government, by ordi- 
mance and the most vigilant efforts, sup- 
plements the condition in the title and 
‘suppresses the sale of liquor. 


On July Fourth, at the celebration, 
some men came in in the morniog from 
another place and brought liquor with 
them, but they were arrested, convicted, 
the liquor poured into the street, and the 
men were put in prison before g o’clock, 
to be put to work on the street the next 
morning to work out their fine. They 
have a police force consisting of three 
men—a superintendent and two patrolmen. 
‘The superintendent also has charge of the 
fire department. 


If any man thinks that a city cannot 
prosper without saloons, let him go look 
at Harriman. If any man thinks that 
prohibition cannot be enforced, let him 
try to sell liquor in Harriman by any de- 
vice or trick. The policy of the East 
“Tennessee Land Company, and the lesson 
as taught by the management of the city 
of Harriman, is having a wonderful effect 
pon all of East Tennessee. The coun- 
try people have been thoroughly impress- 
ed and all thoughtful and intelligent peo- 
ple are impressed. The condition of affairs 
as established in this regard will be main- 








tained, for the law is written on the soil 


and in the title, not to be modified or ap- 
pealed. There are many citizens in Har- 


riman who have fied there as a refuge 
from the pursuit of Gambrinus and his 
forces. 
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FOOD-PLANTS. 


NOTES OF A LECTURE BY PROF. ROTHROCK. 


Eighteen chemical elements are found 
in plants, but in far the greater number, 
only four exist, viz: carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen. In the starch 
group of substances we find only the for- 
mer three. It was formerly supposed that 
the interior of wheat grain is composed 
wholly of starch, but analysis proves con- 
clusively that the best white flour contains 
a portion of gluten. 

Every part of the habitable globe fur- 
nishes vegetable food for man. Even the 
lichens of the frozen zone’ will support 
life, and it is a remarkable fact, that the 
colder the climate, the fewer are the poi- 
sonous plants. The manioc or cassava, 
indigenous to the tropics, though its roots 
yield almost their weight in starch, yet 
supplies a virulent poison by chemical 
treatment. 

Of the 419 plants growing in Alaska, 
one-eleventh are grasses furnishing food, 
and the seeds of nearly all the sedges, not 
only there, but in most countries, are 
edible. Among the mustard-like plants, 
which include cabbages, &c., one-seven- 
teenth ot all the kinds can be eaten entire 
and in northern regions they are welcomed 
as a sure antidote to scurvy. Many va- 
rieties of the heath family, such as the 
cranberry, whortleberry and blueberry 
furnish large supplies of food to man and 
some wild animals. It isa singular fact 
that a few well-known poisonous plants, 
when growing in Alaska, are eaten without 
injurious effects. ‘The common cow-pars- 
ley 1s gathered by Indians in the north- 
west by armfuls and eagerly devoured. 

The many varieties of lichens contain 
no poisonous element, but abound in 
starch and sugar. All parts can be utilized 
for food. On such, the ill-fated exploring 
party of Sir John Franklin subsisted for 
months, and the same kind is found to. 
day in our own Alleghanies. When eaten 
in large quantity they are apt to produce 
griping pains. The reindeer moss is the 
most common of all, constituting the 
wealth of the Laplander, and the winter 
food of his beast of burden and travel. 
When properly prepared, it is used medi- 
cinally as Iceland moss, Another variety 
in Alaska, is steamed and cooked for food 
in time of famine. We would mention 
incidentally that one of our most com- 
mon ferns has a large root containing a 
cons‘derable quantity of starch. 

The pine scientifically known as pinus 
contorta, is stripped of its bark in early 
spring, by the Indian tribes occupying the 
lands of the Hudson Bay Company, and 


the inner portion containing sugar, is ex- 
tensively used for food. 

Lamb’s quarter, a plant growing every- 
where on the barren grounds of the Pacific 
slope, is the support of many tribes of red 
men. Indeed, had it not existed there, 
some of them would have been extinct, 
many years ago. They seem to have re- 
garded it with religious veneration, for, in 
exhuming some Indian bones and uten- 
sils, charred seeds of this plant were 
found among them: 

In Northern Mexico, Silvia columbaria 
is largely used for food. A preparation 
of its seeds called chea is much prized 
by the natives, as giving great endurance. 
When steeped in water it swells to seven or 
eight times its bulk. 

The Pinon pine produces seeds one inch 
and a quarter in length containing a large 
quantity of starch and oil. Col. Fremont 
ascertained that in some parts this was the 
sole subsistence of the Digger Indians. 
The century plant of the south, which is 
much smaller than the variety found fur- 
ther north, has a large, juicy pith, which 
often slakes the thirst of the native or the 
traveler. The bud, equal in size to a small 
cabbage, consists of grape sugar, and 
woody fibre. 

The Chilian pine, Araucaria imbricata, 
growing to the height of roo feet, yields 
an almost inexhaustible supply of nuts, 
supporting more human beings than any 
other known tree. Some years ago an 
attempt was made to naturalize it in the 
British Isles, but was unsuccessful. The 
Spanish chestnut is very nearly allied to 
our own, but by cultivation, attains a 
much greater size. It is not indigenous 
to the Peninsula, but can be traced to 
China, where the original trees are still 
growing. It is used by thousands in the 
south of Europe, either in the form of 
bread, roasted, or made into a stew. 

The bread fruit is a native of the Sand- 
wich Islands. Though resembling in form 
and size the Osage Orange, it is a most 
important article of food. Captain Cook, 
knowing its value, attempted to introduce 
it into the West India islands. The re- 
result is well known in the history of the 
mutineers of the Bounty and the estab- 
lishment of a religious colony on Pit- 
cairn’s Island. 

The fruit is produced throughout the 
year. Just before ripening it becomes a 
perfect mass of starch, highly nutritious. 
The natives sometimes bury it till it is half 
decayed, of the consistence of very rich 
old cheese, and emitting as bad an odor. 
They then place it under hot coals, and 
after it has lost the disagreeable smell, 
they eat it sliced and dried. It is also 
eaten raw. Of the bark of this tree a 
good native cloth is made, and from the 
white juice that exudes from the bark 
when cut, a tenacious gum or tar is man- 
ufactured. 

The banana and plantain are very nearly 
allied, the former being eaten raw, the 
latter cooked. By long cultivation the 
seeds have become almost obliterated, and 
all the plants are now raised from roots. 
The Andaman isles, off the coast of Hin- 











dostan, are supposed to be the native 
home of the banana. It is the most pro- 
ductive of all known plants. While an 
acre of wheat will yield 33 bushels, and of 
potatoes 99 bushels, the same quantity of 
ground will produce 4400 pounds of 
‘bananas. It is said to contain about the 
same proportion of water as a potato, but 
in regard to nutrition and heat producing 
quality, it exceeds almost every other 
fruit. Banana flour, composed partly of 
the pulverized pulp, is sold in England. 
Its chemical analysis shows that nearly 
one fifth is sugar, with about five percent. 
of nitrogen. J. C. 






























ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 












Out of the life that was so hard to bear, 
Clouded by sorrow and perplexed by care, 
Out of the long watch and the heavy night, 
She has gone forth into the light of light, 







A tropic-blossom warm with air and scent 

Set in New England's chill environment, 

Through beat of storm and stre<s of winter's 
cold, 

She kept the summer in her heart of gold. 









Love was the life which pulsed her being 
through ; 

No task too hard if set by Love to do, 

No pain too sharp if Love called to endure, 

No weariness she knew if Love was sure. 









Her rose of Love was set with many a thorn, 

Clouds veiled and hid the promise of her 
morn, 

Thirsting and spent, she journeyed on unfed, 

While Love, too often, gave her stones for 












bread. 

But still ’mid waning hopes and deepening 
fears, 

And brave, hard strivings through the eb- 
bing years, 





Lifting her up when she was like to fall, 
Love led her to the land where Love is all . 







Heaven has received her as a welcome guest, 

Balming earth's tire with compensating rest, 

Healing earth’s grievous wound with sure 
content, 

The sense of home after long banishment. 









But more to her than smile of vanished kin, 
Or hands outstretched to greet and draw her 







in, 
Or “ Bonded Walls” of amethyst unpriced, 
Is the clear vision of the Face of Christ ! 






That Face Divine, which, in her girlhood’s 
day 

Seeing, she loved, and never looked away, 

Which, like a star in the dim firmament, 

Guided her steps and moved where’er she 
went, 









Out of the life that was not always sweet, 

Out of the puzzle and the day’s defeat. 

Out of earth’s hindering and alien zone, 

The Lord of Love has led her to her own, 
—AIndependent. 
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Gop shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes: and there shall be no more 
‘death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain: for the 
former things are passed away. And he 
that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I 
make all things new. Rev. 21: 4, 5. 
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PoIsONING THE Soit.—Bulletin No. 41 
of the Geneva Experiment Station con- 
tains an account of some preliminary trials 
to ascertain the effects of fungicides in 
soils on vegetation. Sulphate of copper 
(such as is used in Bordeaux mixture), was 
diffused through soil, in the ‘‘ enormous 
amounts’ of 2 per cent. and § per cent. 
Or, in other words, one treated soil had 2 
parts of the copper sulphate and 98 of soil, 
and the other had 95 of soil and 5 partsof 
the copper sulphate. The effect of this 
strongly coppered soil on tomatoes, peas 
and some other vegetables, was to cause a 
more thorough germination of the seed, 
a stronger growth for a few weeks, but a 
decided loss before the growth was com- 
pleted. It would be desirable to test the 
effect of much smaller quantities of cop- 
per in the soil, such as would be pro- 
duced by common spraying. 

This bulletin, among other matters of 
interest, gives the results of the spraying 
of the Hudson River grapes, which pro- 
duced such absurd action on the part of 
the New York Board of Health. Samples 
of the grapes which were the worst of the 
sprayed ones were received at the station 
for analysis. The amount of copper (es- 
timated as metallic copper), found on the 
berries, averaged a hundred and twentieth 
part of one grain for each pound of fruit, 
berries and stems. According to the rate 
of the copper given in medicine, if a per- 
son were to eat and swallow the grape, 
skin as well as pulp, it would be necessary 
to eat from 714 to 65 pounds of grapes in 
order to get merely a tonic dose of the 
sulphate. To take an amount that would 
be regarded as serious if taken at one 
dose, a person would need to eat not less 
than 3000 pounds of grapes, skins in- 
cluded. But even this danger is reduced 
by the fact that the copper, where found 
on the grapes, is a hydroxide, which is 
even less dangerous than the sulphate. 
These facts, therefore, justify the assertion 
‘‘that it is simply an absolute impossi- 
bility fora person to get enough copper 
from eating grapes to produce any injuri- 
ous effect whatever.’"—Country Gentle- 
man. 


AsouT CHURNING.—At a meeting of 
the New York State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, Major Alvord, of Houghton Farm, 
showed, as the result of careful experi- 
menting, the imperfect manner in which 
churning is sometimes done. In churning 
thirty pounds of Jersey milk, kept until a 
little sour, he obtained in an oscillating 
churn twelve ounces of butter. Leaving 
the buttermilk until the next day, a second 
churning gave 1234 ounces more, a third 
churning 5 ounces, ahd a fourth 1¥% 
ounces—in all, 31 ounces from 30 pounds 
of milk. When a given quantity of milk 
and the cream from an equal weight of 
similar milk were churned in comparison, 
the latter produced the most butter, and 
with the least churning. The churning 
was affected by the condition and quan- 
tity of food. The results were best when 


the cows had succulent food, such as grass} 
roots, or ensilage, dry feed rendering the 
churning more laborious and imperfect. 
Through microscopic examinations it was 
found that the structural condition of the 
fat globules had much to do with the re- 
sults in the churn. The milk in which the 
fat globules were the most uniform in size 
churned the most evenly and perfectly, 
while those most unequal in size churned 
most unevenly. The larger globules ap- 
peared to churn so much in advance of the 
sraaller that they collected into butter be- 
fore the smaller ones were churned, but 
the latter, by more churning, would in 
due time also collect into butter. Such 
differences, occasioned by the influence 
of breed and feed, showed that the con- 
tents of the churn required from one to 
four times churning to secure all the 
churnable butter fats the milk contained. 

If equally careful observations were 
made upon the milk of other breeds, still 
greater differences might appear. The 
globules in Jersey milk are among the 
most uniform in size, being generally 
large and easy to churn. These experi- 
ments do not argue well for getting the 
best possible results in butter from the 
mixed milk of different breeds. 1: would 
hardly be possible to avoid loss from hav- 
ing large, small and medium-sized glob- 
ules all mixed in one churning. There is 
economy in having cows for a butter dairy 
the fat globules in whose milk are as near- 
ly as possible of uniform size.—JZ. B. 
Arnold, in Practical Farme>. 








BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 





Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where hearth fires glow ; 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, and brave, and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through, 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens at home of care, 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


Beautiful twilight, at set of sun, 

Beautiful goal, with race well won ; 

Beautiful rest, with work well done, 
—Canadian Churchman, 





Tue redeemed of the Lord shall return, 
and come with singing unto Zion, and 
everlasting joy shall be upon their head ; 
they shall obtain -gladness and joy, and 
sorrow and mourning shall flee away. 
Isa. 51: It. 
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All business communications should be 
addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel. 
phia. Checks and post-office orders should 
be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view. 





EnTHUusIASM.—By derivation, this word 
means the same thing asinspiration. The 
ancient Greeks used it to describe the 
being filled and actuated by a divine pos- 
session, as they supposed those to be who 
gave out oracular utterances. In modern 
times it conveys the idea of ardent feeling, 
of the kind which impels to energetic and 
persistent action ; whether the impulse be 
divine or otherwise. It may be much 
otherwise ; and when wrongly directed as 
well as extreme, we call it fanaticism. 

For a good cause, however, enthusiasm 
is in itself a very good thing. No good 
cause can be effectually promoted without 
it. Zeal is the name commonly given to 
it in religious affairs. 

William Heaton, in a late number of the 
British Friend, writesthus: ‘‘ There are 
many Friends now who are as truly de- 
voted to their principles as ever George 
Fox was, yet have none of his enthu- 
siasm.” 

Can this possibly be true? One of 
George Fox’s leading principles was to be 
‘* bold and valiant for the truth.’? In two 
of his last written epistles to ministers, in 
1690, he urges them “not to hide their 
talents or to put them under a bushel,’’ 
| but to *‘ go on in the Spirit, plowing with 
i it in the purifying hope; and threshing, 
with the power and spirit of God, the 
wheat out of the chaff of corruption, in 
the same hope.”” ‘Stir up the gift of 
God in yeu, and the pure mind, and ‘im- 
prove your talents; that ye may be the 
light of the world, a city set upon a hill, 
that cannot be hid.’’ Fox's appreciation 
of the harm of a wrong enthusiasm was 
shown often ; as for example in his short 
letter ‘‘ To the people who are choosing 
sheriffs in London.”” He exhorts them to 
** keep out of all heats, be not hotheaded ; 
but be cool and gentle, that your Christian 
moderation may appear unto all men.’’ 

Is it not then an anomaly for any man, 
or company of men, to profess the prin- 
ciples of George Fox and yet to be with- 
out enthusiasm on their behalf? Yet it 
does seem to have been, in the history of 
the Society of Friends during the first half 
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of the present century, a characteristic, to 
exemplify this very anomaly. A few minis- 
ters, and a very few others, in that period, 
labored earnestly in gospel services, at 
home and abroad ; a much la: ger number 
were usefully engaged in various philan- 
thropies. 
was almost totally absent from the body. 


But zeal, religious enthusiasm, 


We cannot doubt that it was under the 


influence of the Holy Spirit that, with- 
in the memory of many now living, a 
‘¢ wave’ of awakening warmth of interest 
in religion affected nearly the whole of the 
Society. Renewed attention to the Holy 
Scriptures; bringing the young into tke 
‘* nutrition of the Lord ;’’ foreign mis- 
sions and home missions, came to take the 
place of ‘‘ hedging and fortifying’’ for 
mere ‘* self-preservation.’’ No longer was 
it the main purpose to keep the world 
out ; rather, now, to draw the world into 
the fold of Christ. 
asm can be made to accord always with 
the original meaning of the word, ‘ filled 
with God,” so that ‘‘ wisdom from above ”’ 
directs it, the best and most useful days 
of the Society of Friends are yet to come. 
May it be so hereafter; we cannot affirm 
that it has been so altogether in the recent 
past. 


If only this enthusi- 


Joseph John Dymond writes as follows 


in the last number of the London Friend 
concerning ministry in the Society : 


‘¢ Fox and Penn, Burrough and their 


fellow-laborers, in spite of existing systems, 
and of cruel persecutions to boot, gather- 
ed in the course of a few years, out of a 
population not more than one-sixth of the 
number now occupying the British Isles, a 
body of adherents four times as numerous 
as the members of the Society of Friends 


in the present day. We have the same 
message to deliver as they had. The de- 
mand for it now is at least as great as it 
was then. It comes from the followers of 
other churches, hungering after something 
more satisfying than a religion of ritual 
and ordinance; from multitudes weary 
and heavy laden for want of being direct- 
ed to Him who alone gives rest to souls ; 
from thousands, stumbled at the incon- 
sistencies of empty profession, or entan- 
gled in the snares of a shallow skepticism. 
It is the cry of souls in the agony of spirit- 
ual famine, the tortures of the bond of 
iniquity, the rage and despair of ruined 
hopes. Were every adult member of our 
body a diligent preacher of the word, we 
could hardly overtake the work that is 
lying undone—waiting for our attention. 

‘*Whatever shortcomings may be charge- 
able to the church collectively in this mat- 
ter, we may be sure that the chief respon- 
sibility lies with individual members. It 
is only personal devotion that will do the 
work now, as it did in the early days. 
Whatever improved arrangements may be 
provided in the shape of educational pri- 





besides the Bible. 
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vileges, for instance, would be useless un- 


less we had men and women willing to 
avail themselves of them. And that por- 
tion of a minister’s training which consists 
of improving his general knowledge of 
men and things, of the choice of his or- 
dinary reading, and the regulation of his 
pursuits, with a view to the promotion of 
his efficiency in ministerial work, must 
obviously rest with himself, 


‘¢If we have been content to relegate 


service for God to the place of something 
merely casual and incidental, to make it 
subordinate to the pursuit of our worldly 
interests or personal enjoyments, is it any 
wonder if our ministry is dwarfed, and its. 
fruit scanty and imperfect ? 


‘¢ May these thoughts lead us into search- 


ing our hearts, with sincere and humble 
prayer to be taught what is the will of God 
for us as individuals.”’ 


BreuicaL Criticism is latterly receiving 


sobering lessons in more than one way. 
Dr. Howard Osgood translates, in the J/n- 
dependent, areview of a book by a French 


«Higher Critic,’ Vernes, written by 


Professor C. De Harlez, of Belgium ; one 
of the most eminent of Oriental scholars. 


Prof De Harlez writes from the stand- 


point, not of religion, but of historical 
science. On that ground he shows that 


the principles and methods of recent so- 


called higher criticism are arbitrary, often 


inconsistent, and such as would not be 
admitted in the study of any other book 
He is specially severe 
in condemning the fanciful reasoning by 
which the attempt has been made to put 
the date of the Psalms which have been 
hitherto ascribed to David, eight or nine 


centuries later than his reign. 


Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., 
in the Sunday School Times, gives an ac- 
count of the latest discovery ih Southern 
Palestine, through the agency of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund. Following the 
researches and suggestions of Dr. Flinders 
Petrie, his successor in the work, ason of 
Principal Bliss of the American College at 
Beyrout, has unearthed some important 
evidences of literary culture in Palestine 
between 2000 and 1500 B. C.; and also 
of intercourse between Palestine, Babylo- 
nia and Egypt, more than three fhousand 
years ago. Here are some of Professor 
Sayce’s comments : 

‘The importance of the discovery is 
far reaching. It is clear that Mr. Bliss 
has at length made his way to the gover- 
nor’s palace in the Amorite city of Lac- 
hish, and is already at the entrance to its 
ancient archive chamber. The discovery 
of one tablet is a guarantee for the dis- 
covery of others. Doubtless the majority 
of them will be letters ; but the analogy of 
the Tell-eleAmarna collection leads us to 
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believe that letters will not be the only 
form of literature which we shall find. 
The readers of Zhe Sunday School Times 
have learned from Dr. Zimmern’s article 
on ‘An Old Babylonian Legend from 
Egypt’ that mythological texts were also 
included among the archives of the Egypt- 
ian Pharaohs; and the fact that one of 
the cities of southern Canaan was called 
Kirjath-Sepher indicates that the libraries 
of Canaan, like the libraries of Babylonia, 
were stocked with veritable books. Who 
knows what is in store for us during the 
next few years, it only sufficient funds can 
be provided for carrying on the ccstly 
work of excavation. Histories of the 
patriarchs, records of Melchizedek and 
his dynasty, old hymns and religious le- 
gends, may be among the archzologica! 
treasures that are about to be exhibited to 
the wondering eyes of the present genera- 
tion. A few years ago such a possibility 
would not have been dreamed of by the 
wildest imagination ; now it is not onjy a 
possibility, but even a probability. To dig 
up the sources of Genesis is a better oc- 
cupation than to spin theories and dissect 
the scriptural narrative in the name of the 
‘higher criticism.’ A single blow of the 
excavator’s pick has before now shattered 
the most ingenious conclusions of the 
Western critic ; if the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund is sufficiently supported by the 
public to enable it to continue the work it 
has begun, we doubt not that theory will 
soon be replaced by fact, and that the 
stories of the Old Testament which we 
are now being told are but myths and 
fictions will prove to be based on a solid 
foundation of truth.”’ 


= 








IT SEEMS WELL to recall at this time the 
understood conditions on which the ap- 
proaching Conference at Indianapolis will 
be assembled. 

A Committee of Friends representing 
(either in person or by writing) seven 
Yearly Meetings, namely, Indiana, West- 
ern, lowa, Kansas, New York, Baltimore 
and North Carolina,.met at O.kaloosa, 
Iowa, in Ninth mo. last. They concluded 
to approve the holding of Conferences, 
once in five years, beginning in 1892, of 
** Yearly Meetings of American Friends, 
to consider questions which relate to the 
interests and growth of our branch of the 
church and the maintenance of our testi- 
monies, and to give advice thereupon.” 
Six Yearly Meetings, or a smaller number 
containing two-thirds of the membership of 
Friends in America, were empowered to 
call for the holding of such Conferences. 

The first Conference was appointed to 
be held at Indianapolis, beginning at 7.30 
P. M., Tenth mo. 18, 1892. A Com- 
mittee of Arrangemements was chosen, 
with Timothy Nicholson as chairman ; the 
other members being Augustus Taber, 
James Carey Thomas, Joseph Potts, Wil- 
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liam L. Pyle, W. Jasper Hadley and Ed- 
mond Stanley. 

The conditions or regulations agreed 
upon for the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence were as follows: 

Each Yearly Meeting shall be entitled 
to five delegates, and to one additional 
for every one thousand members or frac- 
tion thereof exceeding five hundred. In 
taking the final sense of the Conference 
on any proposition before it, which it is 
intended to advise the Yearly Meetings to 
adopt, the delegates present from each 
Yearly Meeting shall be authorized to cast 
the entire number of votes to which that 
Yearly Meeting is entitled. In case the 
delegates from any Yearly Meeting are 
divided on any question, the absent dele- 
gate shall be divided in the same ratio. 

Two-thirds of the delegates present, 
being representatives of a majority of the 
Yearly Meetings belonging to the Confer- 
ence, shall be necessary to constitute a 
quorum todo business other than adjourn- 
ment. 

The three Yearly Meetings of Indiana, 
Western and Iowa, with either Kansas, 
Ohio, New York, New England or North 
Carolina, could hold a Conference. The 
three are within three thousand of having 
two-thirds of the Friends ia America. 
This is, as they stand without Wilmington 
and Oregon Yearly Meetings, and not in- 
cluding Philadelphia. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON xIrr, Ninth mo. 25, 1892. 
THE QUARTERLY TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
I Cor. xi. 20—34. 

Gotpen Text.—Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. I Cor. x. 31. 

We note that Paul in writing for the be- 
lievers at Corinth is addressing those who 
had but recently been converted from a 
corrupt form of heathenism ina peculiarly 
wicked and luxurious heathen city. He 
has heard of many flagrant abuses still 
existing among the new converts and he 
writes to correct and regulate these. In 
chapter x. he has treated of the behavior 
of the Christians in regard to the idol 
feasts so common amongst their heathen 
neighbors. In chapter xi. he writes in 
regard to abuses in their own feasts. In 
the earliest records of the church (Acts ii. 
46 Rev. Ver.) we find the expressiun 
‘and breaking bread at home’”’ which 
gives us the interpretation by the earliest 
disciples of our Lord’s words at the last 
supper concerning eating and drinking in 
remembrance of Him ; that is, they made 
the daily recurring family meal a constant 
reminder of what He had done for them. 
This idea is found as late as in the writ- 
ings of Clement of Alexandria. It must be 
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remembered also that the church meetings 
were at first held in private houses and 
that the Christians regarded one another as 
belonging to the same family. We learn 
(see Smith’s Bible Dictionary, article 
‘* Synagogue ’’) that it was a Jewish cus- 
tom to hold in their synagogues a supper 
on Sabbath evenings ; it was therefore nat- 
ural for the Christians to do the same and 
the frequent idol feasts with which the 
Gentile Christians at Corinth and other 
heathen cities had been familiar would 
certainly strengthen this custom. If as we 
have seen their private meals partook of a 
memorial character it was most natural 
that the public meals should do so also ; 
the later custom must, however, be re- 
garded as a development. Note the entire 
absence of any sacramental idea from 
Paul’s mind shown by his using exactly 
the same words *‘ partake ;”’ “‘ commun- 
ion,’’ &c., (see ch. x. 20, 21) in speaking 
of the table of the Lord and the table of 
the idols. The International Committee 
have been quite right in selecting this as a 
lesson on Christian eating and drinking, 
for this is after all far more in harmony 
with what was in Paul’s mind. We shall 
use the Revised Version, for in this place 
it conveys more clearly and exactly the 
meaning of the original. 

20. When therefore ye assemble your- 
selves together. According to Alford this 
was still a ‘* daily ’’ custom with the dis- 
ciples. J¢ is not possible to eat the Lord's 
supper. The emphasis is of course on the 
Lora’s supper. ‘+ You say this meal is in 
memory of Jesus, but no meal thus eaten 
can commemorate Him.” 

_21. For in your cating each one 
taketh before other his own supper. The 
custom was for each to bring a contribu- 
tion to the common meals, but here the 
rich feasted themselves and gave none to 
the poor. And another is drunken. An- 
other has too much and drinks to excess. 

22. What, have ye not houses to eat and 
drinkin? Tnat is—‘ Are you forced to 
wait for this common meal to satisfy your 
excessive hunger?” Or despise ye the 
church of God? ‘Church of God” here 
means of course ‘* congregation of God”’ 
asin the Margin of the Rev. Ver. And 
put them to shame that have nog. Not that 
“have not houses’ but that ‘* have no- 
thing,’’ 7. ¢., to eat. In this verse he re- 
bukes their selfish greediness which was: 
utterly spoiling the good intended by the 
common meal. Instead of being an Op- 
portunity for the loving fellowship of be- 
lievers they were making it a time of 
shameful excess for some and of mortifi- 
cation and lack to others. 

23. For l received of the Lord. The 
Greek word here is the ordinary word for 
‘*receiving.” Commentators are not 
agreed that any special revelation is here 
intended ; some, with Neander, maintain. 
that the sentence rather implies reception 
through an instrument. See Neander’s 
‘‘History of Planting, &c., Christian 
Church,’’ Vol. I, tog (1802.) Certainly 
the word is different from that used where 
Paul claims direct revelation. See Gal. 
i. 12. How that the Lord Jesus, &c. 
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This is the fullest account we have ; but 
compare Matt. xxvi. 26-29; Mark xiv. 
22-25 ; Luke xxii. 19, 20. We may note 
that it is only Aere, and in the account in 
Luke that any hint is given as to a repeti- 
tion of the eating and drinking. The 

words ‘‘ as oft’’ are peculiar to this chap- 

ter. ICor. xi. 25, 26. There is no sug- 

guestion in our Lord’s words of the insti- 

tion of any rite. The ‘oft as ye doit’’ 

might be interpreted of the Passover feast, 

or, as the early Christians seem to have 
also understood it, in its simple literal 

meaning of a// eating and drinking; which 

would also make it apply to all gather- 

ings for eating and drinking. Note that 

the Passover feast at which the words were 
spoken was always a family and not a 
church feast. 

26. Ye proclaim the Lord's death. The 
connection between the feasts in the idols’ 
temples has been noted. That there was 
an analogy between these and other church 
feasts in the mind of the Christians and pro- 
bably of the Gentiles seems clear. As the 
idol feasts were in honor of their gods, so 
this would be understood as in honor of 
Christ, the crucified One. This behaviour 
at the supper would be interpreted as 
showing forth Him whom they served and 
His work and influence on His followers. 
To have drunkenness and reveling at a 
feast which was intended to act as a means 
of reminding the Christians of their form. 
ing one body, while they praised the 
Lord through whose broken body they 
had been united to Him and to each other 
was a fearful disgrace. The importance 
of this caution is emphasized when we re- 
member what discreditable stories about 
these love feasts were circulated by their 
enemies. Zi// he come. Paul’s injunction 
here was more than a temporary advice. 
‘The same caution as to soberness and 
moderation and mutual condescension 
should always prevail. We do not believe 
that Paul was at all meaning to enforce 
the importance of perpetuating a rite or 
ceremony, for he is speaking of a supper 
and not a ceremonial. Another view that 
has been put forward by some 1s that the 
fullness of the presence of the Lord was 
mot manifested, and that the Lord did 
come the second time, when, after Jerusa- 
dem was destroyed and the Temple service 
abolished, He came to those who looked 
‘for Him in power, and that according to 
the strong intimation given in John xxi. 
22, the apostle John tarried till his Lord 
came. The 1st Epistle of John has been 
«alled by Tyndall Harris the Epistle of 
the Parousia (Presence), for it was written 
after the coming, and John’s Gospel, the 
‘Gospel of the Parousia. This view makes 
the promises in Matt. 24, Luke 21 all ful- 
filled in that generation, as Christ said 
they should. According to this view, cere 
monies were in order “till He came,’’ 
and John’s entire omission of any record 
of the words spoken at the supper in re- 
gard to eating and drinking, and his pre- 
cise description of the feet washing which 
“was on the same occasion,is interpreted to 
mean that the purpose of the ‘‘ supper ’”’ 

was now fulfilled and not ceremonies but 
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loving service, Christ-likeness, was now 
the one thought for all. On this view the 
words “till He come ’’ limit obligation for 
the continuance of the “supper,” to the 
apostolic age. Whether this view of the 
second coming of Christ be correct or not, 
we incline to the explanation given here. 

27. Wherefore whosocver shall eat the 
bread or drink the cup of the Lord un- 
worthily. As we have seen the expression 
‘* cup of the Lord’’ has no sacramental 
force, any more than ‘‘cup of devils” 
(I Cor. x. 21). ‘‘ Unworthily.” This word 
which has caused so much needless heart 
ache among Christians, has clearly the 
force given it by the American Revisers 
‘¢ in an unworthy name,’’ that is, selfishly, 
greedily or enviously. Shadé/ be guilty of 
the body and blood of the Lord. Those 
who turn their blessings into a mere 
avenus for their own pleasure with cold. 
hearted neglect of their less favored breth- 
ren deny their Lord and range themselves 
with hisenemies. Especially so is this the 
case when an occasion for church fellow- 
ship is prostituted to one of selfishness. 

28. But let a man prove himself. ‘Test 
what is his state of feeling as to the death 
of Christ, and how far he lives up to it ” 
(Alford). And so let him eat of the bread, 
&c. That is, ‘‘so tested and approved" 
(Alford). This idea is, let him eat and 
drink according to the result of his self- 
examination in the sight of the Lord. 

29. For he that cateth and drinketh, 
cateth and drinketh judgment (not dam- 
nation as in R. V.) unto himself, if he 
discern not (or discriminate not) the body. 
Note that the R. V. omits ‘‘ the Lora’s 
body ’’ and simply says body. The body 
referred to is not the Lord’s broken body, 
but the body of believers—which is indeed 
in a sense the Lord’s body, the body which 
He is head. This is explained in I Cor. x. 
17. ‘* For we being many are one bread 
(#. ¢. one loaf), one body ; for we all par- 
take of (or form) the one bread (é. ¢. one 
loaf).’? There is apparently a purposely 
double meaning. We all partake of the 
one loaf, that is we all come as brethren 
and eat a common meal as members of one 
family. This strong lesson is strongly 
brought out in the very ancient tract 
called ‘* The Teaching of the Twelve Dis- 
ciples,’’ when in speaking of the prayer 
used at this common meal no reference is 
made to the broken body of Christ, but 
thanks are given that as the wheat which 
had been scattered on the mountain sides 
had now been brought together in one 
loaf, so the Christians though once far 
separated from each other had now been 


brought into one body. But Paul has 
doubtless the other meaning also that we 
are partakers of Christ the Living Bread 
and through Him have been brought into 


one body. 


30. For this cause many among you 
are weak and sickly. Probably to be taken 
spiritually, for certainly such selfish disre- 
gard of others and such unseemly excess 
were thoroughly inimical to spiritual 


health. 


31. But if we discerned oursetves. That 
is, if we appreciated our unity as Chris- 
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tian brethren and members of the one 
body. 

32. But when we aresudged we are 
chastened of the Lord. See Heb. xii. 
6-11, &c. 

32. When ye come together to eat, wait 
one for another. In this verse and the 
next we see that Paul’s main object in this 
chapter was mo/ to lay down any doctrine 
in regard to the Lord’s supper, but simply 
to remedy so far as possible the practical 
abuses which existed in the Corinthian 
church. His words apply to @// Christian 
eating and drinking, and the friendship 
here laid down, if faithfully put in prac- 
tice, would lead Christians in the present 
day to give thei. whole influence to the 
temperance movement. Let your eating 
and drinking, he says, be marked by nn- 
selfishness and love, avoiding everything 
that would stumble a™ weak brother, or 
give occasion for unbelievers to reproach 
the name of Christ. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES AND PRACTICAL 
THOUGHTS. 


1. It is stated in Smith’s Bible Dictinary, 
article ‘‘ Synagogue,” that a feast in the 
evening after the Sabbath (which ended 
at6 P. M) was a custom im the Jewish 
synagogues, and that the Chris:ian meal on 
the evening of the First-day of the week 
would exactly coincide with this. For had 
the Christians held their meal on what we 
should call the evening of the First-day of 
the week, it would have been to them on 
the Second day. There is evidence that 
the hour gradually became later until it 
passed over to the next morning, and 
thus at last the so-called supper became a 
morning meal. 

2. Another interesting point is that the 
expression ‘‘ the cup of blessing” had no 
sacramientary signification, but was simply 
a parallel expression borrowed from the 
cup of wiue used in this synagogue meal 
over which a special blessing had been 
spoken.’’—Smith's Bible Dict. Article, 
Synagogue. 

2. Til he come. ‘‘ These words indi- 
cate, at once, the real purpose of the com- 
memoration, and the anticipation of its 
discontinuance. . . . This feast was to be 
to them the complement and interpretation 
of the Passover, until all such observances 
should be aone away with at the coming of 
the Lord" —(i. ¢., at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. and of the Temple worship. )- 
The Cry of Christendom. 

4. The practical teaching of this ‘esson 
seems concentrated in the Golden Text, 
‘*«Whether therefore ye eat or drink or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.”’ 

5. Our every-day meals are to be sanc- 
tified by the remembrance of Christ's 
dying love, and as our bodies need fre- 
quent physical meals, so do our souls re- 
quire to be continually in communion 
with Him who loved us and gave Him:elf 
for us. Rev. iii. 20. 
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In the time of trouble he shall hide me 
in his pavilion; in the secret of nis tab- 
ernacle shall he hide me; he shall set me 
upon arock. Psalm 27: 5. 
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VON MOLTEE’'S CIGAR. 


FROM ‘‘ WAR AS IT Is.’’ 


Do you recollect the anecdote Bis- 


-marck’s own friends attribute to the great 


and admired chancellor? He was anx- 
ious about the issue of the battle of 
Koniggri'z, which he witness:d, of course, 
at a prudent distance. Looking search- 
ingly at Moltke he felt himself tolerably 
satisfied, for the general was with great 
repose smoking the remains of a cigar ; 
and when Bismarck offered him another 
from his own case, with the air of a con- 
fident commander, he deliberately chose 
the best. So Bismarck felt quite assur- 


ed. 


When I fancy to myself these two gen- 
tlemen with the cigar-case, so peaceful 
over the heart-churning battle before 
them (as perhaps one would hardly be if 
one had a good dog there in the fray), 1 
imagine at the same time my son amid 
the butchery, no matter on which side, 
and my wrath boils up within me, and I 
want to appeal to my fellow-countrymen, 
yes, and if E could, to all the thoughtful 
people in the world, with the question: 
Have we nothing else to do but to smoke 
tobacco and look on? 

Fancy, if at this moment a conveyance 
with five or six people were overturned 
outside, and the horses were trampling 
upon the bleeding, shrieking heap ; who 
would or could busy himself choosing the 
best tobacco to smoke the more comfor- 
tably? But at Sadowa (Koniggritz) 30,- 
ooo men lay spread over the neighbor- 
hood, killed or piteously mutilated. 

A man who was present at that fight 
thus describes it: ‘‘In my ear sounded 
continually the-thundering roar of thous- 
ands of guns, mingling with the cries 
from thousands of human throats. I heard 
the groans of the wounded, the rattle of 
the dying ; desperate shrieks of thousands 
of victims, sunk to the last depths of un- 
‘deserved misery. I saw in all directions 
staring eyes, wide open, livid, convulsed, 
twisted mouths, chests pierced through, 
smashed skulls, quivering limbs, heaps of 
corpses, streams of blood. * * * I 
wept with despair, and cursed the man 
who could commit such an unpardonable 
crime as to foment a war between two na- 
tions.’’ 

It was in the face of all this that Molt- 
ke chose the daintiest cigar from Bis- 
marck’s case. 





HER FIRST CAKE. 





She measured out the butter with a very sol- 
emn air; 

The milk and sugar also; and she took the 
greatest care 

To count the eggs correctly, and to add a 
little bit 

Of baking powder, which, you know, begin- 
ners oft omit. 

Then she stirred it all together and she baked 
it full an hour; 

But she never quite forgave herself for leav- 
ing out the flour, 

—Harper's Bazar. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


JonatHan E. Ruoaps and Epbraim 


Smith sat with Friends at Portland, Ore- 
gon, on the evening of the rsth of Sev- 
enth month. The meeting was small, but 
satisfactory. 


From Portland to Newberg on the 16th. 


On First day, the 17th, they attended a 
meeting at Dayton, about eight miles dis- 
tant. This was a small company, not 
much like a Friends’ meeting ; but after 
attention had been called to our mode of 
worship, the meeting became more quiet, 
and J. E. R. had a full opportunity to 


preach the Gospel. 

In the evening they attended the meet- 
ing at Newberg, held in the Fair Build- 
ing, about three hundred being present. 
Singing was engaged in while the com- 
pany was gathering. After a time of si- 
lence, J. E. R. appeared in prayer, and 
afterward was favored 1n testimony. 

John Henry Douglas, the appointed 
pastor, asked a blessing upon the stran- 
gers, and that the word right/y preached 
might be blessed. 

On the 22d were at Marion, and on the 
23d attended two meetings at Salem. 

In the morning opportunity was given 
J. E. R. to relieve his mind, which he 
was enabled to do to the satisfaction of 
those who retain any attachment to the 
doctrines as held by Friends in former 
times. 

From Salem they went to Sacramento 
City, where Samuel Morris joined them, 
and attended a public meeting on the 
evening of the 28th. 

The next day they proceeded to San 
Francisco, where they attended, on First- 
day morning, the meeting of Friends, 
about thirty in attendance—a favored op- 
portunity. In the afternoon had an ap- 
pointed meeting, where Samuel Morris 
was engaged in testimony, J. E. R. in 
prayer. The audience were very attentive, 
and those interested in arranging for the 
meeting expressed much satisfaction. 

An appointed meeting for the public, 
to be held at Oakland on the evening of 
Eighth month 2d, closed their labors on 
this continent. 

Of their visit, E. S. writes: ‘* We have 
been hospitably received ; much kindness 
and attention have been shown us, and in 
nearly every place we have visited have 
met with those with whom we could feel 
near unity and fellowship. 

‘«J. E. R. has been remarkably strength- 
ened to set forth the doctrines of our So- 
ciety with clearness and power. Many 
have expressed satisfaction with his ser- 
vices, and the desire to be in possession 
of the Quakerism thus set before them. 

‘* To the humble, honest-hearted, some 
of whom we visited in isolated situations, 
he has been the messenger of comfort and 
encouragement, and under the precious 
covering of Divine favor, these seasons 
have been mutually strengthening. 

‘¢ The attendance of many meetings has 
been accompanied with deep exercise, and 
at times distress. It is sad to find bodies 
of professing Friends adopting doctrines 









and practices out of which the Society of 
Friends was called .’’—Philada. Friend. 


FERNANDO G, CARTLAND has been lib- 
erated by Poughkeepsie Monthly Meeting 
and Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting for 
service in Wilmington, Ohio, and New 
York Yearly Meetings. 


LowELL, Kan.—Tracts for general dis- 
tribution are greatly needed, especially 
Temperance tracts. Any one in posses- 
sion of same would greatly oblige by for- 
warding to Isaac Jay, Crestline, Kansas. 

SuSANNA OSBORN, 
Y. M. Secy. Books, Tracts and Peace. 


J. W. Matone in Zhe Young People, 
a little monthly issued by him and his 
wife, announces the opening for next 
year of the Training School for Christian 
Workers started by them in Cleveland, 
Ohio, to be on the 8th of September. The 
teachers of last year were Eli Rees, Sarah 
Andrews, of Cleveland, Emma B. Malone, 
J. W. Malone and Lida G. Romick. They 
mention as those who will give some time 
in lectures next year, David Hadley, M. 
M. Binford. Allen Jay, Alfred C. Hatha- 
way and Daniel Wood. He hopes also to 
get some service from Dr. Dougan Clark, 
Wm. F. Manly and Luke Woodard.— 
Christian Worker. 


Union Sprincs Scnoot. The Yearly 
Meeting Boarding School at Union 
Springs in the western portion of New 
York, has proved an institution of great 
value to the young members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends who have attended it. 
Situated in the beautiful lake country and 
among its external attractions, the health- 
fulness of the locality was well attested 
by the late report to the Yearly Meeting, 
that no case of serious illness had occur- 
red in the entire institution during the 
previous year, 

But the interior working of all the ar- 
rangements is particularly worthy of no- 
tice. The Superintendent and Manager 
(Prof. C. H. Jones) has been eminently 
successful in infusing an excellent spirit 
through the whole institution, nearly all 
the students have been converted Chris- 
tians and attached members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and one has recently be- 
came a recorded minister. The whole at- 
mosphere of the school has been that of 
a well regulated family, and the harmony 
with which officers and students have 
worked has greatly aided its progress. 
The recent graduating class of twenty in- 
cluded those in the literary and scientific 
course, in the classical and in the commer- 
cial courses. The thoroughness of the in- 
struction has been attested by the officers 
of colleges to which the graduates have 
been sent. The President of one of the 
leading colleges* recently expressed his 
gratification at the completeness of the 
preparation which the Union Springs in- 
stitution had given, and other colleges re- 
ceive the graduates without examination. 

The improvements which have been 
made have been done by the Superin- 
tendent with special care to secure those 
of a permanent or durable character, and 
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vice; and you may let any poor, honest 
Friend live in part of the house, and so 
let it be for the Lord's service to the end 
of the world, and tor his people to meet 
in, to keep them from the winter cold and 
and the wet and the summer’s heat. And 
let Friends make as firm and safe writings 
concerning it as they can ; and let John 
Rouse, Thomas Lower, and William Mead, 
and Deniel Abraham be trustees, to settle 
this with some of the Monthly Meeting of 
Swarthmore, and some of the Quarterly 
Meeting of Lancaster, that so Friends may 
be sure forever of a house to meet in, 
which is free and will maintain itself, and 
which is the Lord's forever. 

Two of the posts of the ebony bedstead 
mentioned in George Fox’s letter are 
placed in the passage of the Meeting 
house , his large sea-chest is in the room 
to the right on entering the building (the 
room evidently intended for the use of 
some ‘‘ poor, honest Friend”); the great 
ebony chair is in good state of preserva- 
tion, as is also the old Bible, with its lock 
and chain attached ; but the painted cur- 
tains and bottles mentioned have disap- 
peared. In the yard in front of the 
Meeting-house are remaining some of the 
** foreign trees’’ that George Fox names 
in one of his letters to Thomas Lower, 
**that he might plant there if he thought 
proper.”’ 





JUST YOU AND I. 


BY HARRIET FRANCENE CROCKER, 





If you and I, my dear, should try 
To do what we Seow is duty, 

This world of ours with its sun and showers 
‘Would blossom into beauty, 

There'd be more joy without alloy, 
There'd be much less of sighing, 

If you and I, my dear, should try, 

And never give up trying. 


If you and I, when the heavy sky 

Spills over with its tears, dear, 

And the world looks sad and the times are 
bad 

And life a waste of years, dear,— 

If you and I, as I said, should try 

To laugh and be right cheery, 

Do you know ‘twould prove that light and 
love 

Could make the day less dreary? 


If you and I, when we'd /tke to cry 
Should hum a bit of a tune, dear, 
And gayly smile,—in a little while 
The weather’d seem like June, dear, 
If when we fret, with eyes tearwet, 
O’er some of the things that bother, 
We'd pitch right in with a hearty vim 
And help dear, tired mother, 


Oh, wouldn't it be a happier world 

And wouldn’t life be worth living 

If more and more from our heart's full store 

‘Of love we'd just be giving ! 

So dear, let’s try,—just you and I, 

And never give up—O never! 

And life will be brighter and sad hearts 
lighter 

Because of our endeavor.— Union Signal, 

Haymaker, Pa, - 


Correspondence. 


Brumana, Berrourt, Syria, July 18, 1892. 


My Dear Friend M. W. Haines : 

Many thanks for thine of the roth of 
6th mo. with the enclosed bill of exchange 
of $80; $55 for one-third of Emma 
Bishop’s allowance and $25 for Helen 
Shanhoo. To day I am going 
to Ras el Metir in order to make arrange- 
ments for a better residence for the ladies 
there, because one of them fell very ill 
and caused us great anxiety. The work 
of the Lord goes on there very well and 
we can be thankful for the open door 
there. There is also another open door 
given to us at a Roman Catholic Maronite 
village three miles eastof Brumana. The 
village is called Babdot, in which about 
600 souls have left the Maronite church 
and constituted themselves into a Protest- 
ant congregation in connection with ovr 
mission at Brumana. Every first day we 
go there and have a meeting for worship 
which is well attended, but the ignorance 
and superstition of the people is so great 
that I cannot describe it. 

It was last First Day, the r1th of July, 
when I went to Babdot in company of a 
little boy. After the meeting I went back 
to Brumana. When I reached a place 
called Dukan Hounah (a little shop) I saw 
about 20 Maronite monks running up 
from below towards the carriage road upon 
which I was slowly riding along, about 
one o’clock P. M. The scorching sun was 
shining upon our way and the atmosphere 
was very hot. Nobody was on the road 
but myself, the little boy and the horse 
upon which I rode. To my surprise I 
heard a warlike noise; I looked back and 
saw the 20 monks coming upon me with 
sticks. They at once surrounded my 
horse and took hold of the bridle and 
stopped me, saying, ‘*‘ You must come to 
Dukan Hounah,” but I refused. These 
monks were so wild, so angry and so ex- 
cited that I feared they would knock me 
down any moment. They got me finally 
down from the horse and took hold of 
me by my arms in the most fearful way, 
the marks of which I have still on my 
body. They showed me that they were 
angry because I went to the Babdot to 
preach the gospel to the Roman Catholics, 
They pushed me and hauled me in all 
manner and forms ; they nearly pulled the 
arms out of my body and pushed me to 
fro in a furious excitement, and their in- 
tention was to take me away from the high 
road into a robber’s den—a small shop at 
the way roadside, and there they wanted 
to beat or to kill me. About half an 
hour they pulled and pushed me up and 
down and right and left and used the most 
profane language against me and all tae 
Protestants. My soul was and my spirit 
was greatly troubled and the feeling of my 
heart is indescribable when these 20 well 
fed monks handled my poor body so very 
cruelly. However they did not beat me 
because our dear Lord was holding their 
hands. I looked anxiously for some one 
coming along the road and to my rest and 


relief and satisfaction I saw people com- 
ing, among whom there was a young man 
who ran at once upon the monks and took 
them from me and ordered them to be 
silent. I told the monks, ‘‘ Why do you 
attack such an old man }ke me upon the 
carriage road, without the least cause; if 
you do not come to my house within the 
time of two hours and ask pardon I shall 
accuse you at the law court.’”’ They did 
not come and so I conveyed the whole 
matter to the government and we shall 
see what the authorities will do. . . . 
With Christian salutation I am 
Thy sincere friend, 
T. WALDMEIER. 

Ance.ica, Atiecuany Co., N. Y., Eigth mo, 25, 1892. 

Editor of Friends’ Review :-— 


I have on hand several hundred copies 
of my book which I should like to dispose 
of, as this is my only source of physical 
supply, now, nearing my 76th birthday. 
Those bound in cloth, in good pica type, 
come at $1.50. Those in board, of the 
same good paper and type, 75 cents. 

I shall be glad to send through the mail 
or express to any one, prepaid. Send 
postal order or note. Twenty, or so, will 
cost about 5 cents each by express. 

I am as usual, getting older, feel less 
vigorous than two years ago. [ shall go 
‘*Beyond the Gates’’ by and by. 

I have written L.S. Haviland at Cot- 
tonwood, Shaster county, Cal., and Engle- 
wood P. O., No. 6421 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, but got no reply. I shall not 
be surprised to learn that she is failing. 
She will soon go home. 

I have a number. of Gerrit Smith, by 
O. B. Trothingham, which I can send 
for $2. 

If you will make a statement in the 
Review of what I have written about the 
books, it may help me to replenish my 
pocket. book, which is getting a little lean. 

Yours in bonds of love, 

C. FAIRBANK, 


(Our readers will, we trust, understand 
why this somewhat “‘ commercial ’’ notice 
has a place in our correspondence. Cal- 
vin Fairbank’s living martyrdom, before 
the civil war, in the cause of the oppressed 
colored race, gives him an unusual claim 
upon the sympathy of Friends and others 
in his declining years.—Ep. FRIENDs’ 
REVIEW. ] 


Jamestown, R. I,, Eighth mo, 20, 1892. 


Editor of Friends’ Review:— 

I have occasionally in times past been 
kindly allowed to express a few of my 
thoughts in Friends’ Review, and so I 
make bold to speak at this time of the 
National Temperance Temple, which is 
now being built in Chicago. 

It will be the property of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
It is a benevolent and patriotic, as well as 
a Christian enterprise. 

Christian, for prayer will be offered, in 
His name, in its halls every day in the 
year. Patriotic, for it is in the interest of 
the whole nation, and in some measure, 
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of the whole world. It has received en- 
dorsements from every branch of the 
Church, from every State in the Union, 
and, from nearly every nation on earth. 

Premier John Robson, of British Col- 
umbia, remarked, as he handed the writer 
$5, ‘“‘Any good done anywhere helps 
humanity everywhere."’ 

Elizabeth L. Comstock not only ap- 
proved it but wrought many dollars’ worth 
of needle work to be sold for its building 
fund. John G. Whittier has written a 
poem for it, and will have a memorial 
clock in it. It will be the headquarters 
of our National Temperance work, includ- 
ing publications for general circulation, 
and, when it is paid for, every dollar of 
its large rentals will go for the spread of 
the Temperance Gospel ; which is Chris- 
tianity applied to the needs of our time 

In Willard Hall, which will be historical, 
will be kept the archives of this great 
gospel movement, and the names of many 
of those who have wrought for the good 
of humanity that the example of their 
lives may be witnesses to the ages follow- 
ing. 

Having been authorized to solicit for 
this noble work I ask all persons, and 
especially Friends, to consider this sub- 
ject and send their contributions to Matil- 
da B. Carse, The Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


Jang E. WEEDEN. 


—-e- 





For Friends’ Review. 
MARS. 





What star, of all the silent night, 
Brings fellowship in-its rays ? 

We feel it not in the morn-star’s light, 
Soon lost in auroral blaze : 


When Venus’ white lamp lingers long 
In the slowly dark’ning West, 

Its queenly glory we will not wrong, 
But we cannot love it best. 


Not sun-like Jove, though king of heaven, 
Through our earth. hearts can shine : 

Nor to fierce Sirius is given 
A power so divine, 


Not ev’n the Twins, nor the Pleiad band, 
Companions though they be, 

Reach out toward Earth a shining hand 
Of loving sympathy. 


Bnt we hail ruddy, shaded Mars, 
As our fellow in the sky: 

O, might some stepping stones of stars 
Make that world-neighbor nigh! 


Is it a world of storm and stress 
Like ours, with checkered years, 
Where fields God sows with happiness 
Men water with their tears ? 


Or is it a round world-paradise, 
Where never serpent crept : 

Where never Man knew Shame or Vice, 
Nor ever Woman wept? 


Where dwell sweet souls who leave our 


Earth? 
My lost one, where art thou ? 
I dream that, from yon nearest star, 
Thou art beaming on me now !—H, H. 


Eighth mo., 1892. 
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Died. 


CARLE.—At the residence of her mother, 
13 West 34th Street, New York, Seventh mo. 
28th, 1892, Cornelia Willets, wife of John 
Carle, and daughter of the late Robert R. 
Willets, in the 43d year of her age. 


WALTON.—On the morning of the 27th 
ult. at her late residence 320 N. 41st Street, 
Philadelphia, Tazetta T., wife ef E, H, Wal- 
ton, aged 65 years. 

Interred at Friends’ Southwestern Ceme- 
tery. 

HAINES.—Phebe M. Haines, wife of 
Jesse H. Haines, died at Collins, Erie Co., 
N. Y., Seventh mo. 26th, 1892, in 74th year 
of her age; an elder and life long member 
of the Society of Friends. 

She was strongly attached to the principles 
promulgated by the founders of our Society 
and attended meetings diligently when her 
health permitted, where her voice was occa- 
slonally heard urging others to a closer walk 
with God. She was of a quiet, retiring dis- 
position and exceedingly careful not to 
wound the feelings of any by word or deed. 
Such a Christian as she could not fail to be a 
devoted wife, a tender, loving mother and 
much loved by those who knew her; and all 
feel that in her they have lost a warm, sym- 
pathizing friend and adviser, 

She was a sweet, patient sufferer, and 
throughout her illness of several weeks when 
speaking of her Sauiour’s love her counten- 
ance seemed to radiate an almost Heavenly 
light. As long as the power of speech re- 
mained she counseled those about her to so 
live that they might one day meet her in the 
home to which she longed to go. She felt 
the loving arms about her to the end and 
with praises on her lips, peacefully sank to 
rest in Jesus. 

“We leave, Lord, in Thy keeping 

Her precious dust. "Twill be 

Safe where Thy saints are sleeping, 

And still o'er watched by Thee, 

While the sweet bird from its prison 
Soars to her Saviour, free.” 








[Ninth mo. 


THE PEACE MovEMENT is not simply 
destructive, but also eminently construc- 
tive. While it seeks to do away with city 
walls and forts and arsenals; while it 
would sheathe or rather destroy every 
sword and bayonet and cannon; while it 
would anchor forever every battle ship 
and disband all the great armies of the 
world ; it at the same time tries to teach 
men to be gentle and kind and forbear- 
ing ; it seeks to bring them into more in- 
timate acquaintance one with another, by 
travel, by conferences, by the promotion 
of all legitimate means of better inter- 
communication and by closer industrial . 
and commercial relations; it endeavors 
to give the freest play to the heroic in 
human nature by giving men the moral 
and spiritual battles of truth to fight; it 
lifts the patriotism of country into the 
nobler and higher patriotism of humani- 
ty; it seeks to remove all the causes of 
misunderstanding and strife between na- 
tions whether they be well-founded or 
ill-founded ; it plans for arbitral treaties 
and a high court of nations, before which 
every claim of every nation, small or 
great, may have a full and impartial hear- 
ing, a tribunal where the voice of passion 
and greed and ambition is not heard. 
Peace men are not proposing that the 
rights and liberties and interests of na- 
tions be sacrificed, when they urge that 
swords be beaten into ploughshares and 
spears into pruning hooks; but their aim 
is to give these an infinitely higher pro- 
tection and sanction by taking them out 
of the domain of force and craft, where 
they are oftener sacrificed than sustained, 
and bringing them for vindication before 
a tribunal whose fairness and impartiality 
will be the only sanction needed to en- 
force its decisions. —B. F. TRUEBLOOD. 





HE who injures another, injures himself. 









THIS LOT COST 
60 CENTS. 


LARGER QUANTITY, 
Better QUALITY, 
On ty 25 Cents. 


Gold Dust 


No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does !4 her work-and the other 
% is no work at all, 


WASHING 
POWDER 


IS. POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


ICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
— BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 


. PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN.—LZighth mo. 31.—The French 
Government has applied to the Sultan for 
permission to establish a consulate at Fez. 

A railway train has arrived in Jerusalem 
from Joppa, the railway having been com- 
pleted. 

The Asiatic cholera has gained a foothold 
in London from emigrants for America, 
stricken in Liverpool. 

A decrease is followed by a fearful in- 
crease in Hamburg. 


Ninth mo. 1.—The Imperial Board of 
Health reports 425 fresh cases of cholera, 
and 219 deaths at Hamburg on the 31st ult. 

In Berlin there were three new cases and 
one death, 

Business is generally suspended and the 
epidemic is considered the worst in the city’s 
annals, Frightful scenes are said to be daily 
witnessed in the pest hospitals, and the 
means are inadequate for burial. 


Ninth mo. 2,—Quarantine has been or- 
dered at all the ports of Morocco, the same 
character as that which is imposed at Gibral- 
tar and elsewhere in Spain. 

The North German Gazette says that Rus- 
sia has officially informed the German gov- 
ernment that the documents recently pub- 
lished by the official Bulgarian journal. 
Sroboda, in regard to Russia's participating 
in conspiracies in Bulgaria were forgeries. 


Ninth mo. 3.—The statistics for the Impe- 
rial Boaid of Health for yesterday show that 
there were at Hamburg six hundred and 
twenty-eight new cases and one hundred 
and sixteen deaths, 

The disease is said to be increasing in 
Russia, while there is a decrease in the num- 
ber of cases and deaths in France. 


Ninth mo 5.—The cholera continues to 
rage in Hamburg. Forty-one new cases 
and twenty-one deaths in Paris hospitals, 

The disease is said to be making deadly 
progress in Russia, 


DomEstTIc.—EZighth mo. 71.—A despatch 
from Cincinnati says that a party of capi- 
talists from that city, Philadelphia and New 
York has secured possession of a tract of 
land along the St. Johns and Indian rivers, 
83 mules long and trom 3 to 6 miles wide. 
The land is to be drained at an expense of 
$4,000,000 and devoted to the cultivation of 
sugar, “ enough of which can be grown on 
the strip to supply all of the United States.” 

National quarantine has pracucally been 
established against cholera. 

Three transatlantic steamers were detained 
at the New York Quarantine Station yester- 
day under the new regulations prescr.bing a 
detenuon of trom two to five days, 

There is no prospect of the troops early 
withdrawal trom Homestead. More criminal 
prosecutions have been begun by Secretary 
Lovejoy against the rioters, 


Vinth mo. 1,—The German steamship Mo- 
ravia arrived at New York late on the even- 
ing of the 30th ult. Twenty-two deaths from 
cholera had occurred on the passage, Twen- 
ty of these being children and two adults. 
The steamer is now in quarantine in New 
York harbor, 


Ninth mo, 2.—A Conference was held at 
the Whine House yesterday which was fol- 
lowed by a circular order approved by the 
President to the effect that no immigrant 
ship would be allowed to enter any port of 
the United States without having undergone 
a twenty days quarantne detention, This 
circular 1s to take immediate effect except in 
cases of vessels afloat at this date which will 
be made the subject of special consideration 
upon due application to the Department, 


The steamer Western Reserve foundered 
on Lake Superior on the 3cth ultimo. Out of 
the 27 persons on board only one survived. 

Ninth mo. 3.—No new cases of cholera 
were found on the steamship Moravia at 
quarantine in New York ard no new cases 
were found on the incoming steamships yes- 
terday. 

Dr. Jenkin’s, Health Officer of the port of 
New York, announced yesterday that the 
right to determine the number of days a ves- 
sel should remain in quarantine rested with 
himself and not with the President. 

The custom authorities may refuse entry 
to vessels released from quarantine before 
the prescribed 20 days. The circular ex- 
pressly reserves the rights of the State au- 
thorities in the matter. 

A despatch from Buenos Ayres state that 
a conspiracy against the Government has 
been discovered in one of the provincial bat- 
talions. Nearly all of the officers of the bat- 
talion have been placed under arrest, 

Ninth.. mo 5 -Two steamships from Ham- 
burg arrived at New York on the 3d instant 
having cholera on board, They were at 
once quarantined in the lower bay. These 
were the Normannia and the Rugia, Five 
passengers on the first named vessel had 
died on the voyage and four were ill, four 
had died on the Rugia and six were ill. Dur- 
ing the day two more deaths occured on the 
Normannia and one on the Rugia. Yester- 
day three deaths on the Normannia and 
eight new cases, two deaths on the Rugia 
and one on the Moravia. 

The dead were rmoved to Swinbourne 
Island for cremation, and the steerage pas- 
sengers on the Normania were tranferred to 
Hoffman’s Island. The sick were sent to 
Swinbourne Island. 

John G. Whittier is critically ill. All hope 
of his recovery is abandoned by his relatives, 

The President of the United States has ap- 
pointed Tenth mo. 21st, 1892, the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, as a general holi- 
day for the people of the United States, 

Ninth mo. 6.—There were three deaths 
from cholera at quarantine at New York 
yesterday, and five new cases. 

There is no improvement in the condition 
of John G. Whittier. 

A race war prevails at Bunkie, Louisiana, 
One man has veen shot and two negroes 
hanged, 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Laéesi U. 


S. Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co,, 106 Wall St., 


A BOOKLESS WORLD. 


How terrible! Won't hardly 
bear imagining. 

The new book department 
forbids you even contemplating 
such a catastrophe. 

Book friends—the friends that 
never fail—are here in plenty. 
Old friends with new faces and 
new friends eager to become old 
friends. 

The newest, the best, 
worthiest of the book-world. 

The absence of price-extrava- 
gance, the presence of price- 
modesty make book-talk still 
pleasanter. No “book-store” 
prices to stint the liberality of 
your choosings— Dry Goods” 
prices—the least in the world for 
everything.* 


HAINES & CO., 


Market and Ninth Streets. 


*Second floor. 


Agents MEMORIAL Wanted 
Story of America 


From 1492 to 1892. 


Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished 
with over 350 New Engravings by the Best Ameri- 
can Artists, illustrating that which is Best, Nobles 
Most Interesting, and Inspiring in the History o 
the Land we live in, 


the 


A CO-OPERATIVE WORK 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL B.,Lit.D., 


Editor of The Christsan Union, N. Y., The Makers 
of America series, etc., assisted by the following 
writers: 

Hon. John Sherman, 

Hoa. J K. Upton, 

Bishop J. H. Vincent, 


U.S. Senator Henry L. Dawes, 

Miss Frances E. Willard, 

Hon. Wm. C. Beckenridge, 

Col. A. K. McClure,  Prof.T S$ Doolittle, DD., 

Albert Shaw.tL.D, Prof. Francis N. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Marshall H. Bright, and others. 


This is a Topical History, giving the important 
events, incidents and episodes which make the rec- 
ord of Four Hundred Years since the landing of 
Columbus, arranged by subjects rather than by 
periods. It is pronounced by the Press and ablest 
critics one of the most valuable and important works: 
ever issued for the American public. It will have 
special interest at a time when the whole world is 
celebrating our Four Hundredth Anniversary. 

‘this work is one of the finest specimens of the 
book maker’s art, being handsomely illustrated, and 
printed and boundin avery superior manner. Price® 
popular. 

a@ Sold only by subscription through authorized 
Agents, to whom exclusive territory will be asst 
ed. Exceptionally good inducements offered to 
intelligent men und women to act as Agents 
everywhere. 

For further particulars, address the publishers : 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
SIXTH AND ARCH STS., PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 328 Dearborn 8t. 


If you do not want an Agency, write us how to 
secure a copy. 


‘| RACTS.—THE BOOK ASSOCIATION 

of Friends has on hand a supply of 
Tracts for sale, twenty pages for one cent, 
or the Association will furnish in its discre- 
tion, without charge Tracts for gratuitous 
distribution, Send or apply for a Catalogue 
to the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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HONEST 


OT a trace of shoddy or 

}) trickery in Scotch Home- 

spun. Every thread 

plainly discernible to the 

naked cye, provided it is gen- 
uine. 

We have the Genuine Scotch 
Homespun Suits, well and care- 
fully made, worth double the 
price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge 1 0 more for them than 
the imitations cost. $14, $15, 
$16 and $18 per suit. 

Samples and self measurement 
guide set free. 


E. 0. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier and !mporter 


1338 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 
(Opposite the Mint) 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital ,.2%1, $2,840,000 
Reserve Liability . 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital 3,750,000 


SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders: 
William Hacker, K. Austin, Craige Lippincott, 
&. Robinson Coale, R. W. Clay, James Schleicher. 

E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


[Ninth mo. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company's Bullding, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


2% In 8% “Loans 


On Tacoma Real Estate. Principal and interest 
—— in 
unty, Municipal and School Warrants. 


J. F. Krauser & Co., Tacoma, Washington. 
or Frederick Gaston, 510 Girard Bidg., PHila. 
Reference, Tacoma National Bank. 


wEOEM Dale) 4a dl 
tai bint 921& 923 
ESTNUT ST. 


Q BOUSGHOLD MANDAL 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, PHYSIOLOGY . AND 
HYGIENE 


By HENRY HARTSHORNE, M D., LL.D. 


$2,950,304.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgome 
John T. ~ ™ 
Israel Morris, P 


Pemberton 8. = Samuel 


8. elen. 


What we offer Investors: 


SECURITY; 
First Mortgages on City Property. 
Eight per cent. interest. | 
' Right to withdraw in 30 days. « 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 
Capital paid in, $850,000. 
For Pamphlet, address 
H, F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


Adapted for daily reference in the family, 
or for careful study at leisure ; giving instruc- 
tion on the preservation of health and the 
management of common diseases and emer- 
gencies in the unavoidable absence of a 
physician. NURSING is very fully dwelt 
upon; as well as vital statistics and other 
subjects of general interest. 

This manual has received the commen- 
dation of several of the most eminent physi- 
cians and surgeons in this country. 


other claims ............++ osceees- 1, 004,685.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 


Advertisements in Friends’ Review. 


TABLE OF RATES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO. 
Sixth and Arch Streets 
Philadelphia 


Column 1 2 4 13 26 62 
Space. | time. | times.} times.) times.| times.) times. 
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Price, $4 or $5 
according to binding. 


ye When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 
the Friends’ Review. 


S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch St., Philadelphia, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


CAPITAL, - - - - == = 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - - - = $ 8,402,371.69 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered 
to.act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, REC 


law 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


EIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful era 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Compney OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust — which has the care of this description of property. It is presid vi 


of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustwort. 


Henry Haines 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 2 
T. Wistar Bro Richard Cadbury 


wn, William 


y assistants. Some of them give their undivid 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. ) 
JOS. ASHBROOK, Man. Ins. Dep’t. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. J. BARTON 


Richard Wood, 
Hacker, 


over by an officer learned in the law 
attention to its care and management. 


ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuarv. 


TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer. DAVID G. ALSOP, Ass’t Actuary. 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 


DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Hartsho: ric 


Wm. Longstreth, Asa8S. Wing, 
Chas. me, Frede 


Justus O, Strawbridg 
Collins, Israel Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 





